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THE RIGHT AND THE DUTY OF SELF- 
DEFENSE 



BY JOSEPH H. CHOATE 



The centennial of The North American Review is a very 
rare and interesting event. I do not know of any American 
periodical that has endured so long or exercised more influence 
for good. Through all its changes it has maintained high char- 
acter and great public spirit. For two-thirds of its hundred 
years I can remember it well, and vouch for it as the vehicle of 
the best thought of the time being. 

It is interesting to note that its century is concurrent with 
the century of peace preserved between all the English-speaking 
peoples of the world, and I cannot but think that it has done at 
least its share toward maintaining the hundred years of peace 
which we have been prevented by the greatest war of history 
from duly celebrating. 

I am asked to furnish a few lines on any subject I choose, and 
I think that the most interesting question now before the public 
is whether we, as a nation, are going to be prepared to maintain 
the sacred right and duty of self-defense, or are to continue in 
our present shiftless condition of exposure to attack, and to 
take it lying down, from whatever quarter it may come. 

President Washington in his first annual address to both 
Houses of Congress on the 8th of January, 1790, declared that — 

Among the many interesting objects which will engage your 
attention, that of providing for the common defense will merit par- 
ticular regard. To be prepared for war is one of the most effectual 
means of preserving peace. 

And one of the great objects of the Constitution of the United 
States, as expressed in its famous Preamble, is "to provide for 
the common defense." 

Some earnest Christians of to-day, and among them some 
of my fellow-pacifists, object to this theory of self-defense and 
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profess to believe that all preparation for defense will only 
invite attack. But I think that Washington and the framers 
of the Constitution of the United States, who had just emerged 
from a seven years' war, understood the subject much better 
than these doctrinaires of to-day, and if their theory was correct 
in the very infancy of the Republic, it is certainly equally so now 
that we have become a great world Power with exposed flanks 
and liable to be attacked at any time. For certainly any nation 
in the world has as much reason for attacking us to-day as 
Germany had for attacking Belgium on the 4th of August last. 

The reports of the Secretaries of the Navy and of the Army 
confirm the belief that both arms of the service are at present 
entirely inadequate for our needs. We have an army, such 
as it is, but its ranks are not full; and we have a navy which is 
by no means up to the modern standard demanded by the 
events of the present war. 

It has often been said, and truly, that the navy is the cheapest 
defense of the nation. Whether this would hold true if every 
craft constructed were to be a dreadnought I do not know. But 
perhaps the day of dreadnoughts is done, and smaller and less- 
expensive weapons of war will take their place. At any rate, 
events of the present war have shown that we have very much to 
learn about a navy, and that Congress and the Navy Department 
have much, not only to learn, but to unlearn. 

I have referred to our exposed flanks. We are exposed to 
attack in all directions. The Philippines alone are a perpetual 
challenge. In constructing and undertaking the defense of the 
Panama Canal we have assumed vast responsibilities. We have 
an undefended seacoast, greater, I believe, than that of any 
other nation, and splendid seacoast cities whose fortifications, 
however costly they may have been, will not suffice to defend 
those cities against hostile armies landing at a safe distance 
from the fortifications. And then there is the Monroe Doc- 
trine, which is so dear to the people, but which is not worth 
the paper on which President Monroe wrote the short sentence 
which embodies it unless we have the force to defend it, when 
challenged, and are ready to use that force. 

And then as to the army — I am as much opposed as anybody 
to a great standing army such as France and Germany have 
maintained for a generation, withdrawing millions of men from 
useful occupations, and of little real use unless they expected and 
intended war — but that is no reason why we should not adopt 
some system which would make all the young men of America 
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fit to fight and to defend themselves and their country, which 
could be done by the development of some such method as 
President Wilson hinted at in his recent speech to Congress, 
some co-operation between the national authority and that of 
the States which should secure the training of our youth as 
strong and healthy units and make them fit to be converted at 
short notice into soldiers, constituting an invincible army for the 
defense of our homes and territory. 

I believe this to be absolutely practicable and manifestly 
necessary, and that the cost of it would not equal in a year what 
either of the great contending nations now is expending in war 
in a day. Besides, how much better it would be for the young 
men themselves for all the purposes of life, even though we 
should never have any war, to be disciplined and made perfectly 
well and strong and fit for service, and redeemed from the 
flabby condition in which so many of them are to-day. And 
how small an outlay it would cost the nation to make them so. 

No, Washington and his fellow-patriots were right in this 
matter, and our friends who cry '"Peace, peace,' when there is 
no peace," and who object to our getting ready to defend our- 
selves, are clearly wrong. This truth is impressed upon us every 
day by the ever-renewed reports of the frightful slaughter by 
which the flower of the youth of all the nations concerned are 
giving up their lives and leaving their families in such hopeless 
distress that we may well exclaim with the preacher, "Wherefore 
I praised the dead which are already dead more than the living 
which are yet alive." 

Let us not make the mistake of forgetting the first law of 
nature — the right and the duty of self-defense. As surely as we 
neglect this duty and abandon this right we shall some day pay a 
fearful penalty. 

Joseph H. Choate. 



